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Defendeis of the FBI 

Five retired G-menstand up for the Bureau J. Edgar Hoover built 



Scene Magazine 
•The Dallas Morning Ne«H 1979 



S ince the death of J. Edgar Hoover, had 
headlines have come in flurries for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The 
j Bureau has been rocked by a quick turnover of 
directors, by allegations of civil rights violations 
tnd overzealous domestic spying, and by in- 
dictments of some of its former top officials. 

By rule and tradition, the FBI limits its em- 
ployees to polite **no comments'* on sucK mat- 
ters, But retired agents are less restricted. For 
the first time in its long and quiet history, the 
Society of Former Special Agents of the FBI has 
begun openly to defend the Bureau, its in- 
dicted officials, its past and present practices, 
and the memory of its much-criticized patri- 
arch, /. Edgar Hoover. 

Approached by Scene Magazine, four mem- 
bers of the Dallas ex-agents' chapter and their 
I national president offered their views on con- 
j troversief ranging from the Kennedy assassina- 
tion to Watergate to J. Edgar Hoover's iron- 
1 fisted rule of the FBI. 

They spoke out shortly before three agents 
were gunned down in one of the bloodiest 
days in FBI history — a stark reminder of the 
risks that transcend debates. 

By SI DUNN 

Sc*«« MafAjcin* SUH Writer 

Y OU might, without glancing, pass 
them on a sidewalk. They still blend 
in. Hard training and hard experi- 
ences have stayed in their reflexes. Even when 
they gather once a week in a Dallas restaurant 
- to talk of old glories, future golf g.imes and 
how the present Is going to hell in handi iiffs - 
you might mistake them for a sin.ill husim-ss- 
' men's fraternity out for a long luni h 

They don't look like ex -FBI agents. Take 
away twenty years, thirty, from their weath- 
ered faces, and they still would not have the 
Right Look. Not the appearances expected, a la 
Hollywood and television, of G-men. Cangbus- 
icrs. Untouchables, legendary chasers of sabo- 
j teurs, kidnappers, bank robbers, extortionists, 
assassins and spies. 

The Right Look. They heard it all the lime, 

I from the suspects they captured and from the 
victims they aided. "You don't look like an FBI 
igcni." They still smile when they hear it, years 
after they filed their final reports and retired, 
j. Edgar Hoover, it is said, was stern on 




appearances. In the early "bandit-chasing" 
days of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
suits and straw boaters were the uniform of the 
day; then, as World War II approached and the 
FBI added national security to its growing list of 
duties, agents donned the conservative attire 
of rising young businessmen. But the Direc- 
tor's fashion ideas were not always the perfect 
disguise. After Hoover died in 1972, and after a 
reasonable period of mourning, hrs agents qui- 
etly slipped off their outdated snap brim hats 
and gabardine topcoats. 

In most other ways, however, the special 
agents and special agents In charge who served 
under Hoover stay loyal to the memory and 
principles of the bulldog-faced man who built 
the Bureau into the world's most respected 
and feared law enforcement agency. Within 
the Dallas < hapler of the Society of former 
S|M»c iai Agents of the federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, Inc., J. Edgar Hoover is rememE>erod 
vividly and with awe, even by agents who met 
him only once or twice in their long careers. 
Mr. Hoover's Bureau, these Dallas ex-agents 
will tell you, gave them the best moments of 
their lives — even when their lives were on the 
line. 

But once they talk past the good memories, 
the big cases, and the anecdotes on fellow 
agents here and gone, to their feelings about 
the present FBI, they perceive a confusing, un- 
fathomable attitude, possibly even a concerted 
effort - within the Justice Department, the 
White House, the national media and Congress 

to weaken the Bureau's roles and to smear 






its historical image. And the ex-agcnts no 
longer can hold their anger into their self-en- 
forred anonymity. 

How is it possible, they want to know, that 
four former FBI officers, including Hoover's 
successor, L. Patrick Cray, could be indicted 
for alleged civil rights violations during 
searches Tor members of the Weather Under- 
ground Organization? Between 1969 and 1973, 
during the heights of protests against the Viet- 
nam War, the Weather Underground claimed 
credit for numerous explosions, with targets 
ranging from Chicago police cars to the United 
States Capitol Building and the Pentagon. 

Cray, his top assistant W. Mark Felt, and Ed- 
ward S. Miller, former director of the FBI's do- 
mestic Intelligence operations, were charged 
in 1977 with conspiring to violate the civil 
rights of friends and relatives of Weather Un- 
derground fugitives by approving illegal break- 
ins of their homes. In 1978, Attorney General 
Griffin Bell dropped charges against John Kear- 
ney, a fourth FBI agent indicted in the case, but 
not before the Society of Former Special 
Agents had raised and spent $158,000 for Kear- 
ney's legal fees. 

And as the trials for the other three, facing 
up to ten years In prison if convicted, contin- 
ued to be delayed through the summer of 
1979, the 7,800 members of the retired special 
agents' group not only had raised legal defense 
funds exceeding $800,000 dollars, but had bro- 
ken its traditional silence on non-fraternal 
matters. "The FBI takes care of its own," one 
Dallas ox-agent explains, "and so does the So- 
ciety of Former Special Agents." 

T /ie .Sp<»c lal Agent is the unit on whn h 
the closely knit organization of the FBI 
is built . . . these highly intelligent, 
courageous, clean-cut young men are the 
front line of defense against crime." 

— From a 1938 Issue oiTrue Detective Mys- 
teries 

In retirement, or in their new careers, ex- 
agents lend to pursue much calmer lives. For 
most of the retired FBI men in the Dallas chap- 
ter, a few years or even a few decades already 
have slipped by since they headed or were as- 
signed to the FBI's Dallas field office. But in 
their scrapbooks and memories, banner-head- 
line kidnappings and extortion attempts blend 
with E>ank robberies, bombings, and the assas- 
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Murphy, now an executive with an industrial security firm 
composed of ex~fBl agents, says he is saddened by criticisms of 
the Bureau and Hoover. 



•4l>4^lenclcr4 ol thr FBI 

iirvjlion Prosidoni Ki*nn«*dy, Some cIwm*»I 
German and |ap.inr»M* spir\ and ^ibntciirs in 
World War II, hi*l|MMl guaid llu* mu riM devel- 
opment of America's first atomic bomb, 
helped bieak up the Ku Klux Klan, or sought 
Soviet agents as well as most-wanted criminals. 

They could talk more fre<»ly now of such 
cases and their roles In them. But mostly, they 
stay off the record. Partly, this is residual loy- 
ally to the dictums of J. Edgar floovcr: say 
nothing to anyone that would jeopardize a 
case; refer ail press Inquiries to your special 
agent in charge. Partly, it is precautionary; 
most people sent to prison eventually gel out, 
and a few seek revenge. But miainiy, the e*- 
agents' individual exploits stay known only to 
themselves and to a few who worked with 
them because time and J. Edgar Hoover have 
built a strong code of silence and conformity 
within the FBI. "It's a team efforf," explains 
one retircKi special agent. "There is no one 
man who can take the credit for things. There 
are no stars." 

Dallas' ex -agents do have strong opinions of 
the indictments stemming from the pursuit of 
the Weather Underground. And they back re- 
cent efforts by the current FBI director, judge 
William Wetrster, to make the 1972 Freedom of 
Information Act less expensive and time-con- 
suming for the Bureau, and less likely to reveal 
the names of federal informants. But the first 
shots, members of the Dallas group stress, 
should come from their current president and 
spokesman. 

Charles .Stanley, according to other ex- 
agents, was one of the leading reasons the Ger- 
mans accomplished no significant sabotage on 
the East Coast during World War II. The few 
saboteurs who made it ashore were quickly 
rounded up by FBI agents under his command. 
Stanley now runs a hundred-year-old family 
hardware store in North Uttl« Rock, Ark. The 
policies, he says, under which FBI agents 
worked until recently to protect national se- 
curity were first set down in 1939 by President 
Roosevelt. "Wejiad riothing (in writing) saying 
you can do this, you can't do ilut says Stan- 
ley, a top-ranked inspector in FBI headquarters 
before his retirement after 31 years' service. 

"The society's position is that the Weather 
Underground was in fact a very dangerous 
organization, and certainly, in our opinion, it 
had some foreign connections. And our main 
project now," Stanley says, "is to show our 
support for these people we feel are unjustly 
charged, charged with doing things that agents 
had been doing for years and years under 
many presidents, many attorneys general and 
many congressmen. They were given a com- 
mand, so to speak, to apprehend this bunch of 
bombers, and in searching for them, they are 
alleged to have entered some homes without 
warrants. CcMiainly, an organization of seven or 
eight thousand people all over the world is 
going to make some mistakes. But many of 
these allegations are blown way out of prop«>r> 



tion. We did what we thought we were being 
told to do by Congress, by the President and 
by the American pub>lic. The Vietnam War was 
an unpopular war, but we still had to protect 
the internal security of the country, whether it 
was an unpopular war or not. We had a job to 
do, and we feel that we did it." 

The Freedom of Inforrrwition Act, Stanley 
charges, "has done more to damage this coun- 
try's ability to have a gr>od security and investi- 
gative agency than any other thing. It has cost 
our government millions of dollars, and we 
feel that it must be modified." 

Stanley, who worked close to Hoover at FBI 
Headquarters, also is critical of the late direc- 
tor's detractors. "Whatever Mr. Hoover did, 
he did with one thing in mind: what was best 
for his country. I believe that sincerely. And I 
don't believe Mr. Hoover ever, at any time, in- 
tended to violate anyone's civil rights." 

W illiam A. Murphy ga/«*s out at the 
Dallas skyline for a long moment, 
then giant es at a small color pho- 
tograph on the wall of his office. He and a fel- 
low former agent are flanking a smiling J. Edgar 
Hoover. "He had unswerving loyalty to this 
country," Murphy says, p»using to choose his 
words carefully. "He was one of the most per- 
severing and hardworking men I've ever 
known. It has been' a real saddening thing to 
me to see the attempts to picture him as a 
zealot. He established the training rules, and 
he maintained them. But he was a very consi- 
derate man, and he had a great sense of 
humor. He was tremendous to work for." 

Murphy joirMKJ the FBI in 1936 at the sug- 
gestion of a friend after he finished law school 
at the University of 0<‘troit. The fiieiul said the 
I Bl might be a goo«f pi h e for a greenhorn har- 



rister to get some experience In "looking 
the law, telling when someone was telling ^ 
truth, and summarizing succinctly on papr 
In those days, Hoover's Bureau was chas 
bandits and battling organized crime with oi 
400 employees, and Murphy found the w- 
"so fascinating, I just never thought 
leaving." He helped break up the Ku Klux Kl 
in North and South Carolina before taking o 
the Dallas FBI office in 1954 as special agent 
charge. Though he retired from the Bureai 
1959 after 23 years, he maintains close com 
with the FBI and other law enforcement ag» 
cies, and is a former president of the ex-spr‘« 
agents' society. For the past sixteen ye. 
Murphy has pursued a second career, as v 
president of Dale Simpson & Associates, an 
ganization of former FBI agents and police o 
cers who now specialize in industrial securir 

Murphy terms the indictments stemm 
from Wo.ithcr Underground investigation 
ex post l,u tu situation" and says membM* 
the SFSA have mailed letters to "congressin 
senators, attorneys general and other proi 
nent people in government expressing • 
concern about the criticisms and the crim 
action." 

Two of J. Edgar Hoover's favorite sayings, 
recalls, were: "If you always speak in the | 
tense, you are seldom mistaken," and 
rather be a son of a bitch than a sucker." 

"If we did something 98 percent right * 
tough apprehension, what he was most t 
cerned about was the two percent we dit 
handle quite the way he wanted it hanc I 
And when he asked you to do something 
wanted it done. Now. 

"One of my favorite descriptions of bein 
the FBI," Murphy adds, "is that it Is a comb 
lion r»f being in the Marine Corps and m 
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Jesuit Order of Priests. I hale to see anybody casting 
shadows on it. It just makes me sick at heart.” 

J Gordon Shanklin, a big man who starred in football, 
baseball and tennis at Vanderbilt University, prac- 
ticed law for eight years before he joined the FBI in 
1943. Twenty years bter, and just seven months after he 
assumed command of the Dallas FBI office as special 
agent In charge, John F. Kennedy was assassinated. The 
years of investigations and speculations cast the low- 
keyed Shanklin into an unceasing and unwanted spot- 
light. And when he retirrcl in 1975 to be a Dallas lawyer 
— he is a p.irtner now in the firm of Johnson, Shanklin, 
Billings. Kellmi and Porter — he vowed tr» keep his opin 
ions of the ass.issiruition investigations and cirniioversies 
to himself. But he rased aside some of his reputation as 
”No-comment Shanklin” recently after the House Srleri 
Committee on Assassinations issued a report concluding 
that Kennedy's death "prohahly” was the result of a con- 
spiracy, and that the FBI and Secret Service did not ade- 
quately protect the President. 

"They haven't proven anything,” Shanklin says of the 
new conclusions.. Like Murphy, he is a man who speaks 
slowly and chooses his words deliberately. "We got a lot 
of allegations and leads. But we could come up with 
nothing that would prove that there was a conspiracy. 
Everybody was funneling information into the Warren 



Commission. I don't think there 
has been a more thorough inves- 
tigation conducted in the history 
of the United States. But you 
can't prove a negative, and it's 
natural for people to think that 
more than one person was 
involved. We'll never be able to 
•satisfy everybody.” 

Shanklin notes that protecting 
the President was not the FBI's re- 
sponsibility in 1963. Although 
Krnnetiy was the fourth chief ex- 
ec iitive in l>e slain, killing the 
Pif”.tdc»nl did ru>t hen ome a fed- 
n.d c time* miiil .1 year and a half 
l.ilcM " rhc*M* were no federal stat- 
utes covering It,” he says. "If 
Oswald had lived, he would have 
had to be cried in Dallas County 
for murder.” The Dallas FBI 
offic e, Shanklin says, remained 
virtually powerless to act until 
President Johnson issued a special 
directive a few hours after 
Kennedy's death. 

Complying with the Freedom 
of Information Act cost the FBI $9 
million last year, Shanklin says. "It 
was primarily thought that it 



would open up things a little 
more, and give the news media 
access to more information. But 
with ail the amendments that 
were added, it has become quite 
a problem. It makes it extremely 
difficult (for law enforcement 
agencies) to get the sort of infor- 
mation you should have, and 
there is practically no way the FBI 
or other agencies can adequately 
protect a source of information.” 
Stressing that he is "on the 
outside now,” Shanklin believes 
the FOIA , the indictments and 
recent criticisms "have crippled 
the FBI and the CIA.” And he 
adds, "Tm old-fashioned, I'm 
strictly a Hoover type on this: 
what's good for us has to be 
weighed against what's good for 
one individual. You can go too far 
either way. You've got to have a 
babnee. I don't see how we are 
going to conduct our intelligence 
operations unless we are permit- 
ted to keep some of our secrets. 
We can't tell our adversaries 
everything we're doing, good or 
bad." 
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Sh^nklin now pursues a Oa//as kw practice, and tries to stay 
out of the continuing controversies involving the 
JFK assassination. 



He remembefs his long-time 
boss as'^a very religious man" and 
"one of the great patriots of all 
time/' a man who believed in dis- 
cipline and who demanded that 
his special agents in charge ex- 
hibit leadership and assume 
responsibility." 

Shanklin himself is praised by 
ex-agents formerly under his 
command as having "the patience 
of Job/' especially in dangerous 
situations involving armed, holed- 
up fugitives and during the crack- 
ing of some of Dallas' most spec- 
tacular kidnappings and extortion 
attempts. Said to be a stickier for 
fairness, Shanklin often sought 
and acted on the suggestions of 
his agents before issuing orders. 

"I was very fortunate in my ca- 
reer never to have had an agent 
killed, or lost a victim or had to 
kill a suspect," Shanklin says. "It 
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had to be the Lord helping me." 

C harles Brown plays golf 
"in the nineties," bristles 
good-natliredly when 
friends praise "your wife's 
flowers," and says he doesn't 
watch the old television series, 
"The FBI," because "it's too 
violent. It always has to end with a 
shootout." 

A modc»t man enjoying retire- 
ment after a 35-year career. 
Brown stays physically fit, pursues 
any hobby that grabs his fancy 
and maintains thick scrapbooks 
on his first love, the FBI. Although 
he is fond of saying, "I have no 
claim to fame; it's tough enough 
just being plain old Charlie 
Brown," he is remembered by 
others as a special agent "with ex- 
cellent common sense," a man 
good at surveillance "because he 
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Brown leli 4 caicUMU i luin in W 4 ih- 
liiKlon, n r., in 1040 in |«»in ilir | m ax j 
mrN\»»ngi*i Ilir iiinvu*, Mm/' M 4 rrin({ 
Jimmy Cagney, influenced his C 4 rcH*r 
i lungo, he vays. tin first Sunday in Wasli- 
ington, while still a junior assistant restau- 
rant manager, he walked past the Depart- 
ment of Justice building and thought. 
Gee, here's where the movie was made. 
"I really had stars in my eyes." And Brown 
confesses that one of his still-favorite 
movies was made after he he('amf^ .1 spe- 
cial agent — "The FBI Story" with Jimmy 
Stewart. "|\e Jeen that one several 
times." 

Brown has ;t siisall public role in the 
Warren Commission RetNirt. • Bin, like 
other special agents under Shanklin's 
command during the assassination inves- 
tigation, he worked vr»iy close to history. 
At Dallas police headquarters, he inter- 
viewed a woman demanding to talk oi|fy 
with "a man from Washington." She 
turned out to be Marguerite Oswald. Her 
son, lee Harvey Oswald, had just been 
identified 3S the killer of Dallas police of- 
ficer J.D. Tippiit. After Jack Ruby shot 
Oswald, Shanklin ordered two FBI agents 
to stand by at Parkbnd Hospital In case 
the accused assassin made a dying state- 
ment. Brown and a fellow agent, outfitted 
in operating room clothing, watched 
through windows as surgeons tried franti- 
cally to save Oswald and waited to go In 
the moment he regained consciousness. 
Finally, one doctor emerged and word- 
lessly signaled with his hand the flat lines 



iiMw luiiiiiiig ,1. M»xx ||,r u Mv'ii of the o\- 
« illo\« f>pn inn.iMiMitg 0^w4M^ vital sigit^. 
MimikmiIi Iui. i, ihr oIIkm « 1 m« i<m% IlIrtI 
<Hit, 4ml Bm>wii lecalls "Ihry liwiked like 
they lull IwiMi in 4 hiit< hn \liop " 

III* also iniiemlM*i\ vivtilly the atmos- 
pfiere of rfowniown Dallas on an evening 
sfH>itly after tlie asvassirialkm. "I lm Street 
looked weird. The theater marquees 
were dark, and I saw only one or two cars 
on the street, and nobody on the side- 
walks except a few people waiting for 
buses. There were pieces of newspaper 
swirling around in the wind. It was just 
like dr*ath lud hit the whole place." 

Brown criticizes allegations that the 
Warren Commission did not look beyond 
(Hwahl s role in the Kennedy assassina- 
tion. "Ihe Warren Commission consid- 
oied 127 other posdliiliiies," fte s,iys. 

' And a lot of p«' 0 |>lc have ihe impression 
that there was collusion between the FBI 
and the Warren Commission. That would 
have had to be the most collossal coverup 
in history. It would have had to be a col- 
laboration among thousands of people. 
That's the most ridiculous thing I've ever 
heard." 

Like other ex -agents, he also is con- 
cerned about the FOIA's impact on the 
FBI. "The vicious thing is how it has been 
used by criminals and certain groups to 
try to figure out who our informants are. 
Some people think an FBI agent can just 
grow a beard and go anywhere in the 
world. But he can't. You've got to have 
informants. You've got to have people 
who know the language and the moves" 
of criminals and foreign agents. 




V . ® uruwn wifrKcu very close to hisU 

and danger m Oaths. Now he enjovs coif with hn wife an 
as^rtment of hobbies and the camaraderie of the U>cai 
chapter of the society of retired FBI agents. 
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li»* li.i\ p.iiiitf*d. Ills dtMM was always «»pi*ii, and hr 

was just as human as he i ould hr. Mr wrni out nt his way 
hrlp .igrnis wilh pristMial 01 iamily piuhlnm lliil In 
rvrrylioily in thr outfit, he was 'Mr. Hoover/ and tKii 
was thr way to run a ship " 

I n a itw»vr unusual for ex-agents , Rofiert Gemberling 
MOW an assistant vi< e firrsiiirnl in charge of the rr 
rovery department at Lakewood Bank and Trust, of- 
fered himself to the public lecuirr circuit after he retireil 
from the mi at Ihe end of 1976. He promised "a com- 
mon-sense. nnn-polilical analysis of the investigation of 
tfie assassination of President John Fitzgerald Kennedy " 
— and found few takers. Cemberling had less personal 
confart wilh Hoov«*r than many special agents. But hr 
(onsiders his last meeting espi^rially memorable 
Gendwrlmg was in Washington in 1%8 for routine ad 
minisirative training. "I had just gotten my 29-year scrv 
ice award, and I wanted to get an autrjgraphcd picture of 
him." Cemberling got an ap)K)intmrnl, met the Director, 
and was pleasantly surprised to learn that "he knew my 
wife s name and daughter's name, he knew what I had 
been doing down in Dallas, and he knew that I wanted an 
autographed picture. He pushed a button, a wall opened, 
and there was a guy with a camera ready." 

Like Brown, Cemberling, too, left a cafeteria to join 
the FBI. He had been working his way through a business 
college in Peoria, III., at 25 cents an hour, when he was 
recruited as a male stenographer. "I didn't know what 
'FBI' stood for," Cemberling recalls. But as he went from 
friend to friend saying that FBI agents would be coming 
to them to discuss his background, he found that the 
agents already "were one step ahead of me." 

He left the FBI on military leave in 1943 to join the 
Marines, and when he was wounded at Iwo Jima, a letter 
of condolence from FBI Headquarters reached his par- 
ents quicker than the Navy Department's official notifica- 
tion. "The Bureau looks after its people," Cemberling 
says. 

Following the war, he rejoined the FBI, was assigned to 
the Dallas office in 1956 and advanced to supervisory spe- 
cial agent before he retired in 1976. At Shanklin's direc- 
tion in November of 1963, and for the next thirteen 
years, Cemberling coordinated the FBI's investigation of 
the Kennedy assassination. Fte also supervised criminal 
and domestic security cases for a number of years. 

The press jumped on the conspiracy bandwagon and 
helped influence public opinion," he says. "If someone 
agreed with the Warren Commission Report, that wasn't 
news." Me terms the recent House Assassinations 
Committee's ie|w»ri "a diMppoiiitment to me. I think it's 
a sad commiMiiary for our m«»m*y. fhey still haven't 
prov4*tl that there was a conspiracy. Everything poinicti 
to Oswald. But wc did explore the possibility of a 
conspiracy." 

Cemberling s,iys his report to FBI headquarters on 
"misrellaneous allegations having nothing to do with 
Oswald" totaled more than a ihouvinrf pages. "We 
cheikerf every kind ol iidormant we had. and wc 
couldn I come up with anything pointing to conspiracy." 

Oswald and Ruhy, he says, "Jiad post office boxes close 
together. But to make a case ol conspiracy from that is 
stretching the thread pretty thin." 

Brown concurs and criticizes the steady stream of con- 
spiracy-theory Kennedy assassination books: "Walter 
Winrhell said it best," he comments bitterly. '"Nobodi 
makes a buck agreeing with the Warren Commission."' 
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